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Aupiror Brown of Iowa finds the pathway to office a particu- 
larly hard road to travel. He was removed from office by Governor 
Sherman, assisted by the State militia, for alleged irregularities ; 
was reinstated by Governor. Larabee, who succeeded Governor 
Sherman ; has been investigated by the legislature, the committee 
reporting adversely to him, and finally, articles of impeachment have 
been prepared, and he is to be tried by the Senate and Assembly. 
The testimony taken by the legislative committee shows the Au- 
ditor and his special examiner, Vail, in anything but a favorable 
light, indicating that the raid made by them on insurance companies 
was not conceived in a spirit of reform, but “for revenue only.” 
The result of the impeachment will be looked for with interest. 





A DECISION was recently rendered in the United States Circuit 
Court at Boston which, if held by higher authority to be good law, 
virtually renders void the arbitration clause. The question was 
presented in the case of Crossley vs. the Connecticut Fire Insur- 
ance Company whether these provisions constituted a collateral 
contract, or whether performance under them was a condition pre- 
cedent to recovery on the policy or to any proof of the amount of 
loss. The court ruled that the arbitration condition constituted a 
collateral contract simply, and that the plaintiff could bring suit to 
recover under the policy without first complying with the arbitra- 
tien clause of the policy. It would thus seem that the courts will 
not recognize arbitration in lieu of litigation, or consent that the 
opportunities of lawyers shall be restricted. 





THE Supreme Court of Iowa has just rendered a decision of 
special interest to all members of assessment insurance societies. 
Henry C. Carpenter held a certificate of membership in the Centen- 
nial Life Association. A notice of an assessment was sent to him, 
but he was sick at the time on his death-bed, wholly unconscious, 
and in that condition died. Of éourse, the assessment was not 
paid, and the company held that the certificate lapsed in conse- 
quence. The widow brought suit in the Des Moines Circuit Court, 
when a verdict was given in favor of the company. She appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and that tribunal has affirmed the judgment 
of the lower court, substantially holding that no contingency will 
relieve a member of an assessment company from the payment of 
assessments so long as he has breath in his body. . Otherwise he 
forfeited not only all rights to benefits, but all that he has pre- 
viously paid into the company. Had Mr. Carpenter been insured 
in a regular life insurance company his policy could not have been 
forfeited under the conditions named, and his widow would have 
received every dollar of the benefit he supposed he had provided 











for her. In one case there is positive insurance guaranteed, 
while in the assessment plan innumerable loopholes are provided 
by which the company may escape liability. In the case referred 
to, the company may have had the law on its side, but equity and 
justice were both against it. 





THE Pemberton mills at Lawrence, Mass., were destroyed by 
fire on Saturday, involving the death of one man and the injury of 
several others. The fire originated in the dye room, and instead 
of sending an alarm to the fire department, the employees en- 
deavored to extinguish the flames themselves, so that much valu- 
able time was lost before effective machinery was called into 
service. By the time the firemen arrived the flames had acquired 
such headway as to be uncontrollable. This is the danger of rely- 
ing upon private fire protection ; so much confidence is placed in 
it that the public apparatus is ignored until too late to be effectual 
in subduing the flames. This is probably a loss to the New Eng- 
land mutuals, that rely so much on private fire protection, but the 
ignoring of the fire department is not in accordance with the ideas 
of these companies or with their positive instruction. Nevertheless 
we know that positive orders are given in some mills by their man- 
agers not to admit the firemen in cases of fire, the reason. given 
being that firemen use too much water, and are liable to do as 
much damage as the fire would. It was probably some such reason 
that caused the delay in summoning the firemen to the Pemberton 
mills, and the destruction of the property is the result. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000, but the actual loss is likely to be consider- 
ably reduced when we get Mr. Atkinson's bulletin regarding it. 





THERE are several companies devoted to hail insurance in Europe 
that have met with good, bad and indifferent success, and continue 
to prosecute business there. In America little attention has been 
paid to hail insurance, one reason being, perhaps, that there are 
less severe hailstorms in this country than in the Old World. In- 
surance of growing tobacco against loss or damage from hail has 
been experimented on by four mutual companies in Pennsylvania 
for several years but with no encouragement, as recent results have 
emphatically demonstrated. It is possible, if not probable, how- 
ever, that the mutual form of insurance pursued has had no little 
effect on the poor success attained by these companies. The 
Pennsylvania Mutual Hail Insurance Company of York ; the Lan- 
caster County Mutual Hail Insurance Company of Lititz, and two 
other mutual associations, are the companies that have been en- 
gaged in the business of insuring tobacco against loss or damage by 
hail. From correspondence with the secretary of one of these com- 
panies, we learn that the result of from three to six years’ experience 
has demonstrated that the hail insurance business in Pennsyl- 
vania is considered impracticable. In 1885, the Lancaster County 
Company paid only forty per cent of its losses ; the Chester County 
Company paid only thirty-eight and one-half per cent, and the 
Pennsylvania Mutual paid its members but fifty per cent of losses. 
The rates charged have been one and one-third pér cent cash, and 
a note for six per cent of the amount insured. Eighteen hundred 
and eighty-five was a Waterloo to these hail companies, for forty 
per cent of their policyholders claimed losses in that year, which 
was the same rate of loss suffered by the French, if we remember 
correctly, in the famous battle fought seventy years ago. The 
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sixty per cent of policyholders who did not sustain losses, protested 
against putting up for the losses of their unfortunate brethren—the 
usual experience in mutual affairs when emergency arises—and so 
more than half the losses remain unpaid, and the hail companies are 
very unhappy. The collection of the entire note held by the in- 
surers against each insured, did not furnish a sufficient fund to pay 
more than from thirty-eight and one-half to fifty per cent of the 
1885 losses. As a consequence, two of the companies have retired 
from business. The secretary of the Pennsylvania Mutual, Mr. 
Strickler, says that his company will wind up at once, and it is in- 
timated that the remaining one had better do so to save itself from 
disaster. So much for mutual hail insurance in America. 





Onty five out of nineteen assessment life associations doing 
business in Ohio kept faith last year and paid to claimants the money 
that their certificates promised. The companies doing an assess- 
ment business in Ohio are acknowledged to be fair samples of their 
class, therefore it is reasonable to say that the trust to be placed in 
an assessment certificate would involve the chances taken in a 
wager of $14 to $5 ; that would be a fair wager that the insurance 
promised by an assessment company will not be realized. One of 
the $1000 promises made by a certain association in Ohio frittered 
out during the year into an actual payment of $79. Meeting a 
claim in such a manner is equivalent to discounting good faith to 
the extent of more than 1200 percent. It is fair to say that all 
this goes to show how little dependence can be placed in assess- 
ment insurance companies as aclass. ‘The law of the survival of 
the fittest is supposed to have left these nineteen companies in 
Ohio ; if any stanch concerns have been there, the present nineteen 
should be the strongest of all that have been known, for eight times 
that number have existed in the past four years, and have since 
passed away. Considering this fact, the record for 1885 of these 
bulwarks of assessment insurance makes reflection all the sadder. 
Verily, co-operative insurance in Ohio, as in Pennsylvania and 
some other States, has not been a conspicuous success, 





Tue broker question is receiving an unusual amount of attention 
of late, and nearly every insurance journal that has come to us re- 
cently has had its say on the subject. The Insurance News of 
Philadelphia is the most pronounced in its hostility to brokers in 
general, and closes a long article on the subject by the distinct 
announcement that “the broker must go.” We have no doubt of 
this, but he will go right along bringing business to the companies, 
looking after the interests of his patrons incidentally and his own 
particularly, and collecting from the companies just as high rates of 
commissions as they “can be induced to pay. The question is 
asked, “ what good they do the companies or the insured; ” a simple 
answer to that is that if they were of no value to either party to the 
insurance contract, they most assuredly would not be employed, 
especially when it is claimed that their employment involves a very 
heavy expense. The News says that the propertyowners have or- 


dained that the broker must go, and that the companies have de- 
creed that the broker must go; if this were true the outlook for 
that individual would be bad indeed. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, neither propertyowners nor the companies have made up their 
minds to anything of the kind. The broker came into the busi- 
ness to satisfy a demand for just such service as he renders—selling 
the policies of companies to persons desiring to purchase them— 


“business. 








and he has been found sucha valuable intermediary that neither party 
would dispense with him, even if that were possible. There is no 
doubt but the commissions paid to brokers are excessive, but that 
is not their fault; if the companies choose to pay more than the 
service is worth, and thus enable the brokers to divide with the ip. 
sured, that is their lookout ; the brokers should not be held respon. 
sible for practices that are the outgrowth of unhealthy competition 
indulged in by the companies. The companies are not losers by 
the transaction, for the rates they charge insurers include all ex- 
penses, those incurred in obtaining the business as well as in carry. 
ing it. If the rate of commissions to brokers was reduced, it would 
simply lead to a reduction of rates by direct means instead of by 
means of a rebate allowed insurers and paid them by the brokers, 
If the brokers could be eliminated from the business entirely the 
companies would make no more money, for if the insured had to 
attend to his own insurance matters he would expect to have all 
the advantages conceded to brokers. Doing away with brokers 
might reduce the cost of insurance to propertyowners, but the com- 
panies would gain nothing but extra labor by getting rid of them, 
At various times some of the large insurers of this city have undet- 
taken to look after their own insurance, but after a brief trial they 
found that it not only increased their labors, but the cost also, and 
have been glad to call in the broker again. Every business man 
knows that he can get his insurance direct from the companies if he 
chooses, but insurers find it cheaper to pay a broker to look after 
it for them, and there is probably not one of them that does not 
recognize the fact that whatever commission the broker gets has 
got to come out of his pocket—they are not so foolish as to sup- 
pose that they can buy insurance without paying all it costs the 
companies, and something in addition for dividends to stockholders, 
That there are many abuses in the brokerage system all will admit, 
but the fact remains that, with all its irregularities, neither the com- 
panies nor propertyowners are willing to give it up, the proof of 
which is shown that the brokers still live after many years of very 
vigorous opposition. Even the efforts that have been made to re- 
duce the rate of brokers’ commissions and make them uniform, have 
been unsuccessful, not because of the opposition of brokers, but 
because the companies wished to use high commissions as. a 
medium for cutting rates, and so paying insurers a premium for their 
If the “ broker must go,” it will only be when compa- 
nies cease competition and abandon that spirit of enterprise that 
goes out to seek business, instead of sitting down and waiting for 
business to come to them. 











INCENDIARISM AND LABOR TROUBLES. 


S we anticipated would be the case, the prolonged strike of 
railroad employees in the West has led to rioting and blood- 

shed, followed by incendiarism that resulted in the destruction of 
much valuable railroad property. On Friday last, at East St. Louis, 
after a mob of strikers had broken up several trains of cars that 
the authorities were attempting to move, a force of deputy sheriffs 
was sent out to protect the trains, when they were jeered and stoned 
by the strikers. After submitting to this rough treatment for some 
time, the deputies finally fired into the mob, killing six persons and 
wounding several others. Great excitement followed, and there was 
danger that the strikers would arm and make a general assault upon 
railroad property and those who should attempt to protect it. This 
danger was averted by the influence of the leaders, but at night 
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several trains of cars were set on fire and destroyed, together with 
one or two of the railroad buildings. The firemen of St. Louis 
were summoned, but the mob cut their hose, preventing them from 
putting the engines to work, and finally warned them away from the 
scene. As they were prevented from working, the firemen had 
nothing to do but to go home. On a subsequent appeal for assist- 
ance being made to the Mayor of St. Louis, he directed Assistant 
Chief Goss to report to the commander of the militia at East 
St. Louis, with instructions to render all the assistance he could 
with men and machinery if he was afforded protection by the 
troops. 

The disturbances at St. Louis have passed the dimensions of a 
labor strike, and have reached the proportions of a civil outbreak 
that can only be put down by the military forces of the State. The 
Governor of Illinois has, after fatal delay, sent several companies of 
militia to East St. Louis, and these are now furnishing protection to 
railroad property. Their presence has thus far served to intimidate 
the strikers, but these threaten vengeance for the shooting of their 
comrades, and will lose no opportunity to burn and pillage when 
they can do so without fear of detection. Had the Governor of 
Illinois sent troops to the scene when he was first notified that the 
local authorities were unable to preserve order, the bloodshed of 
Friday would have undoubtedly been avoided. It will probably re- 
quire the combined military forces of Illinois and Missouri to put 
down these disorders and enable the railroads to resume business. 
This is not a strike of workingmen for the purpose of redressing 
grievances for which they could find no other remedy—they have 
no grievances, but have combined to destroy the business of the 
railroads that have incurred their displeasure. The mob has sought 
to give the impression that the Knights of Labor are responsible for 
the strike, but the leaders of that organization distinctly say that it 
was not authorized by them, and that if they had been consulted no 
strike would have taken place. A local branch of that order in 
Texas ordered the strike on one road, and their quarrel was taken 
up by the Missouri branch of the order, under the direction of a 
hot-headed and irresponsible man who happened to be at the head 
of it. Having gone so far, the Knights of Labor have been forced 
to assume responsibility for it, and the extent to which this attempt 
of labor to coerce capital and industry may be carried cannot be 
predicted. It is claimed that the order has over 500,000 mem- 
bers, and that they are to be found in almost every branch of pro- 
ductive industry; it is also claimed that they are so bound together 
by their obligations that if it should be deemed necessary, to carry 
out their purposes, for every member to leave his employment, they 
would all do so promptly on receiving an order to that effect. That 
this is nofa vain boast has been shown during the progress of the 
several important strikes now in progress. While this remains true, 
capital is intimidated and industry must languish. Employers can 
have no confidence in their employees, and dare not make con- 
tracts or enter into any engagements for the future. Already this 
condition of things is reacting against the workingmen, for every 
day we read of contracts for production being refused by the man- 
agers of great industrial works, simply because they cannot trust 
their workmen to continue in their employ, or cannot be sure that 
they would not strike at a critical moment and leave them with un- 
finished contracts on their hands. According to the claims put forth 
by the Knights of Labor, the employees of the woolen and cotton 
mills of New England, or the miners in the coal regions, or the 
workmen in the great agricultural works of the West, may be called 
upon to strike at any moment to enforce the demands of a little 
local assembly of the order down in Texas that fancies it has a 





grievance against some railroad. Of course, the managers of rail- 

roads or any other great industries cannot recognize with safety an 

organization that assumes to dictate to them rules and regulations 

for the conduct of their business, for if they did, it might happen 

that the striking shoemakers of Lynn, Mass., in order to enforce 

their demands against their employers, might cause a strike on. 
every railroad in the country and in almost every other branch of 
business. Capital and industry cannot be held in such peril, and 

until it is removed there can be no safety to the community. An 

organization that employs the boycott and approves of resistance to 

the law, even to the extent of armed hostility, sanctions rioting, 

bloodshed and incendiarism, cannot be tolerated in this country. 

Its methods are the worst form of despotism, and its principles of 
the rankest communistic order. It ignores alike the rights of capi- 

tal to employ itself, and the rights of every laboring man who 

does not belong to the order. Claiming for its members the right 

to dictate the terms on which they shall be employed, it refuses 

to all other laboring men the same privilege, employing intimida- 

tion and force to prevent willing hands from doing the work they 

refuse to do. Their own motto, “an injury to one is the concern 

of all,” is rendered farcical by the injuries they themselves heap 

upon their fellow workmen who do not choose to yield up their 
manhood into the keeping of the reckless leaders of the order, like 
Mr. Irons of Missouri, who ordered the railroad strike without au- 
thority, and who refused to obey the orders of his superiors in the 
organization when they directed him to order the strike “off” and 
the strikers to return to work. 

Should this strike terminate at once, it will have inflicted an in- 
jury upon this country aggregating many millions of dollars, but the 
full extent of which cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Every kind of business has been intimidated and injured to a greater 
or lesser extent, and a season that promised to be one of unusual 
prosperity has been changed into one full of conditions adverse to 
business activity; stagnation, born of intimidation, has taken the 
place of business push and enterprise, and productive industry has 
received a check that cannot be removed until the Knights of 
Labor either cease to exist or eliminate from their practices all 
forms of intimidation. It is to be hoped that the issue raised by 
them will be fought out now to a final and decisive end ; having gone 
so far and cost so much, it would be a great pity if it should be 
brought to an end without definitely settling the question that has 
got to be settled sooner or later, whether labor or capital and enter- 
prise shall control the industries of the country. 





THE LATE DR. ISAAC MUNSON. 


‘*Born 1812; died 1886.” These dates limit the life time of Dr. Isaac 
Munson, president of the Agricultural Insurance Company of Watertown, 
who passed away on the 11th ultimo. Though having exceeded the allotted 
three score and ten years said to comprise man’s lease of life, Dr. Mun- 
son was an active worker at the office of the Agricultural, attending 
energetically to the affairs of the company up to December 1 last, when 
the ravages of disease began to tell on his frame. The honored president 
of the Agricultural was a self-made man. In early life he attended school, 
and in vacation time worked on his father’s farm. He studied medicine 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, at Fairfield, Conn., then the 
best medical college north of Philadelphia, and graduated as a doctor of 
medicine when not quite twenty-two years old. He soon afterwards be- 
gan his professional career at Evans Mills, Jefferson county, N. Y., 
marrying at the age of twenty-four. He afterwards moved to Rutland, 
where he practiced medicine for thirty years, gaining considerable reputa- 
tion as a physician and making many warm friends by reason of his sym- 
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pathy and kindness, Dr. Munson is said to have demonstrated his 
love for humanity by actions that went further even than charitable gifts, 
and this opportunity his profession offered. It was in December of 1849, 
just after Dr, Munson had been elected county clerk of Jefferson county, 
that he took up his residence at Watertown. Admitted to office January 
I, 1850, he served as a good public officer, and, in connection with his 
official duties, he studied law, and was admitted to the bar. It was in 
August, 1851, at the age of thirty-nine years, that Dr. Munson took the 
first steps that since identified him as a prominent member of the insur- 
ance fraternity of the country. A mutual company was formed in that 
month at Evans Mills to insure farm property, and subsequently Alden 
Adams was elected president; Isaac Munson, vice-president; U. A 
Wright, secretary, and E. B. Fowler, general agent. The organization of 
this company was completed in March, 1853, mainly through the indefatig- 
able energy of Dr. Munson and Mr. Fowler. In 1855, President Adams 
was succeeded by J. C. Cooper, and the office of the company was re- 
moved to Watertown. Dr. Munson was elected secretary in May, 1855, 
in place of Mr. Wright, and the company rapidly increased its business 





and prospered. In 1863, ten years after the organization was perfected, 
the Agricultural Insurance Company became a stock company, with a 
substantial surplus. It carried on its books at that time $10,000,009 
risks. For twenty-seven years Dr. Munson continued as secretary 
of the Agricultural, faithfully and energetically Working for its jn. 
terests, and when he vacated the office as secretary, it was 
to accept the presidency of the company. The Agricultural has 
steadily grown from year to year, and made considerable money for stock. 
holders, while faithfully serving the interests of policyholders, and its 
success from inception has been mainly due to Dr. Munson, the deceased 
president. At kis death the company carried fire risks aggregating 
$234,000,000, and had paid losses in its entire career amounting to 
$4.765,738. The assets now amount to $1,831,798, and the premium ip. 
come last year was $737,823. Our record of dividends, extending back 
as far as the year 1864, the year after the Agricultural became a stock 
company, shows that this company has paid dividends to stockholders in 
the period covered, as follows: 1864, 22 per cent; 1865, 20 per ceat; 
1866, I1 per cent; 1867, 13 per cent; 1868, 16 per cent; 1869, 22 percent; 
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1870, 22 per cent; 1871, 22 per cent; 1872 (following the Chicago fire), 
dividend passed ; 1873, 22 percent ; 1874, 26 per cent ; 1875, 24 percent; 
1876, 24 per cent; 1877, 22 per cent; 1878, 20 per cent; 1879, 20 per 
cent ; 1880, 20 percent; 1881, I9 perc2nt ; 1882, 18 percent ; 1883, 18 per 
cent; 1884, 18 per cent; 1885, 10 per cent. The Agricultural has for 
years transacted a large agency business in various parts of the country. 
Dr. Munson’s co-laborers in more recent years have been H. M. Stevens, 
secretary ; A. E. Dewey, general agent, and Sidney Cooper, treasurer, 
Mr. Stevens is an able fire underwriter and a faithful worker in the com- 
pany’s service, 

The directors of the Agricultural Insurance Company adopted the fol- 
lowing minute in memory of their deceased president : 

The board of directors of the Agricultural Insurance Company, de- 
prived of their executive head by the death of Dr, Isaac Munson, desire 
appropriately to place this minute upon their records as an expression of 
their personal sorrow. 

Through all the changes in their membership that thirty years have 
brought about, Dr. Munson has been a leading power in their delibera- 
tions. The native streng:h and vigor of his mind, disciplined by the 
mastery of two professions, could not but make itself felt wherever it was 
vested with authority. His tireless industry seemed to take no note of 
time ; his capacity for toil grew with the demands upon it; fatigue never 
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relaxed his alertness. But the board forwarded the execution of his 
plans, relying not less on his incorruptible integrity than on his wisdom 
and industry. Of his sincerity there could be no doubt; he was heart- 
whole in his devotion to the company. Its troubles were his troubles; 
its triumphs his triumphs. 

But it is to something rarer than intellect or honesty that the changes 
in our institution since 1855 are largely due. The finest trait of Dr. Mun- 
son’s nature, the power of winning many and fast friends, made success 
not only possible but real, and the magnetism of his words, both written 
and spoken, won many to the company’s side, who stil! rejoice in and aid 
its prosperity. 

It is this latter trait that deepens our sorrow ; the trait that won the 
company friends, naturally won him friends. His impulsive generosity, 
his tender sensibility, his joyousness and geniality, lasting through his 
long and wearing illness to the day of his death, will ever keep his mem- 
ory green in our hearts. 

We tender to the bereaved widow and family of our late friend, our 
heartfelt sympathy. 

Resolved, That the officers and employees of this company will attend 
the funeral of Dr. Munson in a body, and that a copy of this minute be 
presented to Mrs. Munson, and published in the city papers. 


Dr. Munson was married in May, 1836, and had he lived a few months 
longer could have celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his wedding, for 
his esteemed wife survives him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





ALBANY. 


Insurance Maiters Quiet at Albany—85ills Regulating T own and County Mutual 
Companies—The Bill About Cancelling Fire Policies—Husted futreduces the 
Bill for Distributing the Premium Tax to the New York Fire Depariment, the 
Exempt Firemen's Association and the Fire Patrol. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
The Assembly committee having reported favorably Senator Raines’ bill, 
it is likely to become a law. The full text is as follows : 


SECTION I. Section g of chapter 287 of the laws of 1879, entitled “An 
act to provide for the formation of county and town co-operative insur- 
ance companies,” as amended by chapter 334 of the laws of 1885, is 
hereby further amended so as to read as follows: We 5 

Sec. 9. The companies formed under the provisions of this act may 
classify the property or buildings insured therein at the time of insuring 
and issuing policies, under different rates, according to the risk from fire 
which may be attached to the buildings insured. Whenever the amount 
of any loss or damage is ascertained which exceeds in amount the cash 
on hand of the company, such officer as shall be determined by the by- 
laws of the company shall convene the directors or executive committee, 
who shall have power to borrow money on the credit of the company 
sufficient to pay the loss, or shall make an assessment upon all the property 
insured fro rata to pay what the cash in hand falls short of paying, or for 
the whole oss or damages, as the directors may decide best for the inter- 
est of the company. Incase the directors or executive committee deem 
it to be for the interest of the company, they may make an estimate of 
such sum as in their judgment will be necessary to pay all losses, dam- 
ages and expenses for the current year, and supply any deficiency in the 
preceding year, and proceed to assess, levy and collect the same of mem- 
bers of the company at such time as in their discretion will be most ad- 
vantageous to the company; such assessment to be made fro rafa upon 
all the property at such time insured sufficient to pay said amount so 
estimated to pay the losses, damages and expenses for the current year, 
but not more than one such general assessment shall be made in each 
current year. No assessment made by the directors or executive com- 
mittee shall be illegal or invalid because the same or any part thereof 
shall be for the purpose of paying any money borrowed by the directors 
and used in the payment of any claims for loss or damage against said 
company. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The same committee has also reported Curtis’ bill relative to companies 
of other States, by substituting for it Senator Pierce’s bill (already re- 
ported favorably by the Senate committee). The bill is this: 


SECTION 1, Section 3 of chapter 110 of the laws of 1880 is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Any person, company, association or corporation transacting 
the busines of fire or fire and inland navigation insurance in this State 
shall cancel any policy of insurance hereafter issued or renewed, at any 
time, by request of the party insured, or his legal representative, and shall 
return to said party or his representatives, as aforesaid, the amount of 
premium paid, less the customary short-rate premium for the expired time 
of the full term for which said policy has been issued or renewed, any- 
thing in the policy to the contrary notwithstanding ; provided, however, 
that, where the laws of any State permit companies organized under its 
laws to cancel policies of insurance upon different terms than above set 
forth, companies organized under the laws of this State may cancel poli- 
cies upon risks in any such State upon the same terms as are provided for 
companies érganized under its laws. 

Sec, 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The Assembly committee has thus made reports on all the bills in its 
possession except three. It is said that adverse reports will be made on 
Lawler’s safety fund bill, and on Finn’s life bill, The third bill in the 
hands of the committee is the following, just introduced by Speaker 
Husted : 


An act to amend chapter 410 of the laws of 1882, entitled ‘“‘An act to 
consolidate into one act, and to dec!are the special and local laws affect- 
ing public interests in the city of New York,” by providing for the dis- 
tribution of the tax on the receipts of the foreign fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in the city of New Yok. 

The People of the State of New York, Represented in the Senate and Assem- 
bly, do Enact as Follows : 

SECTION 1. Section 532 of chapter 410 of the laws of 1882, entitled 
“An act to consolidate into one act, and to declare the special and local 
laws affecting public interests in the city of New York,” is hereby 
amended so that the same shall read as follows: 

Sec. 532. The corporation known as ‘‘the Trustees of the Exempt 
Fireman’s Benevolent Fund of the city of New York,” shall be entitled 
to collect and receive, and there shall be paid to them, for thirty years 
from the 1st day of January, 1886, the percentage of the tax on the re- 
ceipts of the foreign fire insurance companies doing business in the city 





of New York as provided by this title, and all returns and undertakings 
required by this title shall, during such period, be made to the treasurer 
of said corporation. The said corporation shall, on or before the 1st day 
of March, 1887, pay to the treasurer of the relief fund of the New York Fire 
Department such sum as shall equal forty-six and one-quarter per cent 
of the net amount collected and received by said corporation from or on 
account of said tax during the year ending on the said 1st day of March, 
1887 ; and said corporation shall also, on or before the 1st day of March, 
1887, pay to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters for the use, aid ~ 
and relief of such persons and their families as shall have served in the 
fire patrol or shall be disabled while doing duty on said patrol, who shall 
be designated by said New York Board of Fire Underwriters, such sum 
as shall be equal to seven and one-half per cent of the net amount col- 
lected and received by said corporation, from or on account of said tax, 
during the year ending on the said 1st day of March, 1887. The said 
corporation known as ‘*the Trustees of the Exempt Fireman’s Benevo- 
lent Fund” shall, on or before the 1st day of March, 1888, and on or be- 
fore the 1st day of March in each year thereafter, during the term of 
years in this section limited, pay to the treasurer of the relief fund of the 
New York Fire Department such sum as shall be equal to forty- 
two and one-half per cent of the net amount collected and re- 
ceived by said corporation from or on account of said tax during 
the year ending on the 1st day of March in the year in which 
such payment shall be made respectively; and said corporation shall, 
on or before the 1st day of Marcn, 1888, and on or before the rst day 
of March in each year thereafter, during the term of years in this section 
limited, pay to the said New York Board of Fire Underwriters, for the 
purpose aforesaid, such sum as shal! be equal to fifteen per cent of the 
amount collected and received by said corporation from or on account of 
said tax during the year ending on the 1st dayof March in the year in 
which such payments shall be made respectively. The moneys so paid to 
the treasurer of the relief fund of the New York Fire Department shall 
be applied to and used for the purposes of said relief fund, and the 
moneys so paid to said New York Board of Fire Underwriters shall be 
applied to and used for use, aid and relief of such persons and their fami- 
lies as shall have served in the fire patrol or shall be disabled while doing 
duty on said patrol, who shall be designated by said New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and for otherwise promoting the usefulness of said fire 
patrol ; and the portion of said tax retained by and remaining in the 
possession of said corporation known as the trustees of the exempt fire- 
man’s benevolent fund shall be applied to and used for the purposes 
mentioned in chapter 15 of the laws of 1886. The said trustees of the 
exempt fireman’s benevolent fund shall, at the time of making each of 
said payments herein provided for, render to the trustees of the relief 
fund of the New York Fire Department and to the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters a full and true statement and account in writing, duly 
verified under oath by the treasurer of said corporation, of all moneys re- 
ceived for or on account of said tax during the year for which each of 
said payments shall be made. The said corporation may maintain, in its 
Own name, actions in any court of record in this State to recover the tax 


‘aforesaid, during said period, and also to recover for the breach of any 


bond or undertaking given pursuant to the provisions of this title, or any 
penalty imposed thereby. 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Aside from what has been noted above, the Senate committee on insur- 
ance has reported the McMillan bill, providing a uniform form of fire 
policies in the State. LANCASTER, 

ALBANY, N. Y., April 13. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA AND ITS BOARD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Your article with above title, in the current issue, signed ‘‘ Cococ,” is 
very unfair. If your correspondent had slightly altered his signature and 
made it ‘‘ Croaker,” his statements could readily be accounted for. 

He complains as follows: 

First.—That the time of the association “ is spent in unimportant bicker- 
ings,” and also that it ‘‘is consumed in unnecessary and foolish argu- 
ments,” and then at once contradicts himself by saying that “three meet- 
ings have been held to decide questions of vital importance.” I assert 
that these questions were thoroughly and conscientiously discussed by 
the fullest meetings we ever had, and the only reason no conclusion was 
reached was because of the non-compromising spirit of certain Philadel- 
phia companies who, as your correspondent ‘‘ Philadelphia” says, in his 
letter in your issue of April 8, ‘‘ would not play fair.” One of these com- 
panies now has three agencies within a stone’s throw of its own office. Is 
your correspondent connected with that office? When these companies 
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agree that no company shall have more than one office in the business dis- 
trict, brokerage can at once be limited ; otherwise, never. ; 

Second.—He complains that there is a ‘‘tendency toward one-man 
rule,” and that ‘‘ one or two agents of no very important companies, it is 
asserted, run things at their pleasure.” What a croak! The fundamental 
law of the association requires the signature of three-fourths of the mem- 
bers to all rates, rules, schedules and regulations. There are forty-seven 
members—three-fourths of these are thirty-six. Think of it! one man 
rules thirty-six, and thirty-six insurance men at that. Like all well regu- 
lated bodies, the association has officers and executive committee,.whose 
duties are clearly defined by the by-laws. The executive committee is so 
firmly tied down by the three-fourths rule already spoken of, that they can- 
not do anything wildly if they wished to, The agents on that committee, 
to whom your correspondent alludes so sneeringly, are Geo, E. Wagner, 
representing the Phoenix of London, Western of Toronto, Buffalo Ger- 
man, Rochester German and some other companies ; Samuel D. Hawley, 
the Scottish Union, Lion, Citizens of New York, St. Paul and others; 
Chas, Platt, Jr., the Sun of England, Lancashire, Home of New York, 
Continental, Springfield, etc.; S. F. Carson (of W. D. Sherrerd & Co.), 
the Hartford, Guardian of London, Niagara, Firemens of New York, etc.; 
W. C. Goodrich, the tna of Hartford ; Chas. Etting, the Williamsburgh 
City, Clinton, etc. These are the ‘‘ one or two agents of no very import- 
ant companies.” 

Third.—He complains “‘ it is noticeable that when companies have been 
called upon to answer the charge of violating certain rules, one agency in- 
variably answers ‘ guilty.”” The facts are, that since the association was 
organized, about two and one-half years ago, there have been complaints of 
violation of rules or rates at just three meetings, and at but one of these 
meetings was any member called upon to plead guilty or not guilty. The 
first case was a charge of violation of rate, resulting in the appointment 
of an investigating committee and a cancelment of the policies; the sec- 
ond was a violation of one of the rules without any specific charges or 
action, and the third was another violation of rate. At the last named 
meeting the roll was called and each company and agency responded. 
The legislation proposed to punish all violations has not been abandoned, 
but the amendment to the by-laws is in the hands of a special committee, 
who will report on it at the stated meeting next Friday. 

Fourth.—He says ‘‘ there seems to be a genuine desire on the part of 
most of the city companies to institute reform.” If that be true will 
‘*Cococ” get his colleagues of those companies to agree to treat the 
agency companies fairly and honestly, by ceasing to invite perpetual 
policies at rates that obliterate the ratings of the Tariff Association, and 
by withdrawing the three agencies already referred to and ceasing to ap- 
point others? Will they continue to ‘‘ cut our throats ” or will they ‘‘ play 
fair” in the manner suggested by your correspondent ‘‘ Philadelphia” in 
your issue of April 8? If the Philadelphia companies will do that we can 
have ‘‘ reform” that will be genuine—not sham reform that would be 
beneficial to a minority of an association but hurtful to the majority, 
True reform will result in the rating of all risks, the limiting of commis- 
sions, the governing of long term risks, etc. No such reform can be 
established if the Philadelphia companies do not co-operate with the 
Tariff Association by making their perpetual rates conform to the annual 
and term rates and by abolishing their sub-agencies in the business centre. 

The remedy for all personal disorders is in the hands of the Philadel- 
phia companies. What they want is to have all risks rated and commis- 
sions limited. The agency companies will agree to this if the home com- 
panies will make the perpetual rates bear a just ratio to the annual rates, 
and if they will abolish their sub-agencies and agree not to appoint others. 

That is the whole problem and the easy solution of it. Doubtless there 
are violations of rates, but that they are frequent or intentional I do not 
believe. In all cases that have been brought to notice the policies have 
been canceled. If ‘‘Cococ” knows of others, let him put the light of day 
on them, otherwise he will be counted “as no better than he ought to be” 
in the matter of veracity. AN AGENT, 





UNDERWRITING IN PHILADELPHIA, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 
The writer of this, as a field man, has Philadelphia included in his dis- 
trict, andI must say that for two years my company has had more trouble, 
annoyance and extra expense, and suffered more loss in the city of Phil- 





of honest men, but for ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are vain” 
some of her underwriters beat them all. We have an agent there who, | 
think, prefers to be honest, but I do not think it possible for him to be so 
and remain in the business very long. The situation at present is about 
as follows : They have a tariff association on a grand scale, so far as 
clerks, printed matter and magnificent expenses go, and in our agent's 
office are many pounds of printed matter, that lays where it fell, never 
opened or looked at, and much of it could not be understood if it was, 

I have been among our risks considerably of late, and find that much 
dissatisfaction exists among the assured. Undoubtedly many have had 
their rates raised out of all proportion and some reduced unjustifiably 
and I doubt whether upon the whole we are obtaining any better average 
rates than before ; I do know that we are receiving less money than usual, 
and I think much less is received or retained in Philadel phia. 

The brokers are getting to thoroughly understand the situation and 
have posted the assured ; the threat is now common that they will avoid 
the high rates hereafter if they send every dollar’s worth of their business 
to non-tariff companies, and commence six months beforehand to do it, 
and if one broker can’t do it another promises to. It is a grand time for 
brokers just now ; a great deal of business is being sent out of town, and 
little non-tariff companies never had so good, a thing as at present—no 
taxes, no assessments and plenty of business. 

There are agencies there that are increasing the volume of their busi- 
ness very much at present, and by the time the thing breaks up they will 
be well filled. These agencies have some scheme for working the ad- 
vanced rates to secure increased business ; just what it is cannot be posi- 
tively ascertained, but they do it. At the same time, they are about the 
most active advocates of the Tariff Association. The president of the 
association is the president of a Philadelphia company, but the men who 
run the thing are agents and brokers, and some of the combination kind; 
in fact, itis kept alive by them and is a sort of ring by which they can 
assess their companies for almost any amount of expenses, besides 
obligating the local companies and some agents to maintain certain rates, 
while they gather in the business by getting around them, and it is openly 
charged that the increase of rates is being used in some instances to bribe 
the brokers, who in turn allow all or a -part of it back to the assured, 
thereby gaining business, so that it works very neatly for the parties in 
the play. 

There are several agencies out of the play, although they probably un- 
derstand it and are hoping for early relief but hesitate to take the respon- 
sibility of making the first open break. There is little or no respect felt 
for the association or its managers, who are prostituting it for their private 
gain; in fact the honest underwriters are being victimized, actually being 
held up and robbed. Our company and others know it, but hesitate to 
make an individual bolt just now, as we may soon withdraw from the field 
altogether, and we prefer the thing to fall to pieces from its own weight, 
which it will probably do as soon as the sleepy old Pailadelphia com- 
panies become awakened to the fact that they are being slickly victimized, 
at the same time cleverly assessed for the expense of doing it. 

Our company is a believer in uniform rates and will be governed by them 
solong as they agree to, but has no faith in such swindling traps as Phila- 
delphia now has under a respectable name, and which should not be 
allowed to disgrace reputable underwriters any longer. As our company 
do not care to put its name forward in the matter at present, I will sign 
for them. SPECIAL AGENT. 

New York, April 14. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The New Building of the Equitable Life. 


Work on the new structure of the Equitable Life Insurance Society, that 
will be built on the site of the present building and adjoining grounds, 
taking in the entire square between Cedar and Pine streets on Broadway, 
has been begun. The building, when completed, will be one of the 
largest and most wonderful in the world. The Tribune has printed the 
following article on the details of the work undertaken : 


By May 1, 1887, the new building of the Equitable Life Assurance 





adelphia than in any other locality. Philadelphia may have its proportion 


Society will be completed, making one of the largest improvements that 
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active building on Broadway has witnessed. The work 
of tearing down the old buildings that surround the present structure of 
the society will be begun in three weeks, as the leases expire on May 1, 
and thereafter the work will be pushed night and day, In such an under- 
taking it is economy to secure quick construction in order to make the 
loss of interest on vacant rent-room as small as possible. The law 
library is being removed to the old building in Pine street, so that 
tenants who are not disturbed will have the full use of it during the new 
construction. It is this advantage which enables the society to extract 
higher rents from lawyers than it otherwise could get. The library is 
being put on the gallery floor of the old building, but it will be reached 
from the third floor of the new structure. . c 

The primary object of the society in entering upon the improvement 
was to secure much needed room for its own business, but the rents that 
will be received from the completed structure will be greater in propor- 
tion to the capital employed than at present, and will make the invest- 
ment a safer and more profitable one for the society than any open to its 
funds. More than double the present renting space of the Equitable 
building will be secured, and the society’s offices—which will continue 
to monopolize the third floor—will be double in capacity. Counting in 
the cost of the land, the expense of the improvement, it is said, will ex- 
ceed $3,000,000, The present structure has a frontage of eighty-seven 
feet on Broadway, extends along Cedar at a distance of 223 feet, and has 
at the rear a narrow wing fronting on Pine street. When the projected 
work is completed, instead of a somewhat rambling structure, there will 
be a thoroughly symmetrical and massive building with a spacious en- 
trance reaching through to a central court that will give light and air to 
the entire edifice. 

The new building, which will cover the entire block bounded by 
Broadway and Nassau, Pine and Cedar streets, excepting the two build- 
ings at the corners of Nassau and Pine and Nassau and Cedar streets, 
will have a frontage (using round figures) of 166 feet in Broadway. The 
Nassau street front will be forty-seven feet. The distance extending 
down Pine street and down Cedar street will be 220 feet. The present 
style of architecture will be followed by the architect, George B. Post, 
who had charge of the construction of the existing building. Some de- 
cided changes in the roof and roof lines, however, will be made. The 
entire mansard part of the roof will be removed; the new roof will be 
carried around at the same height, excepting the central part of the 
Broadway front, about sixty-six feet wide. Here will be carried upa 
tower or central pavilion above the main roof, furnishing two additional 
stories so far as the pavilion goes. The design of the present building 
below the main cornice will not be changed, but it will be carried around 
on the other streets. The structure will be fireproof throughout, the 
arches and partitions being made of terra-cotta as requiring less time to 
dry than brick. The present entrance will become a window. The new 
entrance, which will take in part of Delmonico’s present entrance, will 
consist of a large archway built entirely of granite. There will be ten 
windows across each story of the Broadway front (double the present 
number); fifteen across each in Pine and Cedar streets, and three across 
in Nassau street. The present entrance from Cedar street will remain 
as a minor means of access ; the main entrance will lead from Broadway, 
through a hall twenty feet wide and sixteen feet high, a distance of forty- 
seven feet from the vestibule to the central court, referred to above. 
There will also be access to the court from Nassau street, through a 
hallway twelve feet wide and fourteen feet high, and also from Pine 
street through a hallway of the same proportions. As there is a hallway 
through the new Astor building from Pine street to Wall street, a con- 
venient *‘short cut” to the Stock Exchange will be furnished by the 
Pine street exit in the Equitable building. The distance through from 
the Broadway to the Nassau street entrance will about 302 feet. 

It is the design of the building committee to make a ‘bazar of all 
nations” of the central court—a headquarters for lawyers, merchants, 
brokers—in fact, all down-town people, who will find there everything 
needed by a civilized man, from baths and clothing stores to stock ticker 
and railroad offices. The tesselated marble floor will cover a space 100 
feet long by fifty feet wide. Detached clustered square columns will 
carry at a height of thirty feet an arched roof of glass, above which the 
court will be open. A bridge will cross the space above the roof, so as 
to connect the floor occupied by the Equitable Society. Two elevators 
will line each side of the Pine street hallway, just where it leaves the 
central court, and four more will be placed on the opposite side of the 
court. Two elevators will also be run from the Nassau street hallway, 
making ten main elevators in all. In the court will be booths for the sale 
of cigars, clothing, furnishing goods, soda water, etc.; there will be 
barber shops and baths; telegraph, telephone, cable and messenger 
offices ; agencies for steamship and railroad lines; bulletin boards for 
the posting of news ; package rooms for the deposit of bundles; Stock 
Exchange and oil tickers; theatre ticket and newsstands, and, in fact, 
every facility for the transaction of business and the purchase of neces- 
saries and luxuries, as well as to attract people to the place as a kind of 
common down-town rendezvous, convenient to the Sub-Treasury, Clear- 
ing House and Wall street. Propositions have already been received by 
re society for the rental and sale of many of these privileges, so that no 
veel is felt as to the yield from this source of income. A bureau of in- 

ormation will be one of the features in the central court. 

The new building will be supplied with the patent letter-slides, by 
which letters can be sent from the top floors to the post-boxes in the base- 
rg It is being ‘‘ wired” in all parts, but it is not yet decided whether 
the electric light will be used throughout. Every modern improvement 


the recent era of 





will be adopted, and, to use the words of Vice-President Borrowe, 
‘*everything in the construction will be simple and elegant without in- 
volving expensive ornamentation,” 





Fire Insurance in Canada. 


THE following table shows the fire premiums received and losses incurred 
in the Dominion of Canada in 1885 by fire insurance companies author- 
ized to do business there, 








Name or Company. Premiums. 


Ratio of 
Losses to 
Premiums. 





$107,688 
79,393 
197,3'7 
88,281 


Etna, Hartford 

Agricultural, Wateriown 

British America, Canada 

Caledonian, London 

Cinzens, Canada...... 

C*ty of London, Lond»n 

Commercial Union, Loncon 

Five Insurance Associatio , 

Glasgow and London, Lo..dun 

Guardian, London 

H «rtford, Hartford 

Imperial, London 

Lancashire, Manche ter... 

Liverpool and London ard Gl. be, Liverpuol.. 
Lendon and Lancashire, Liv: rp. o! 

London Assurance, Lon-ion..... Sevhwwssc cous 
London Mutual Fire, Can:da 

Na‘ional of Ireland, Ire and 

North British, London 

Northern, London 

Norwich Union, Norwich 

Phenix, Brooklyn 

Phoenix, London 

Quebec, Canada 

Queen, Liverpool 

Royal, Liverpool...cccocccccsccccccsccccsceees 
Royal Canadian, Canada 

Scottish Union and Na ional, Evinburgh 
Western, Canada..... 


264,298 
171,888 
304,442 
126,497 
161,630 
150,320 
131,177 
185,177 
208,454 
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48,924 
71,287 
37,718 
147,632 
100,516 
51,102 
28,218 
99,192 
35,726 
123,346 
300,055 
174,590 
21,549 
147,111 
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Auditor Brown of Iowa. 


‘CHE committee of the Iowa legislature that has been investigating Auditor 
Brown, submitted a report last week adverse to him. 

The findings of the committee are (1) that the Auditor without warrant 
received money as a present from officials of the Bremer County Bank, 
whom he had favored with a certificate of solvency ; (2) that on at least 
three or four occasions Brown twok, without counting, sums of money 
from his special examiner, Vail, money for which there could not be any 
lawful consideration ; (3) that Brown refused to return to insurance com- 
panies moneys received as expenses over and above actual expenses, 
thaugh the not overly conscientious Vail recommended that he do so ; (4) 
that Brown paid Vail exorbitant sums for clerk hire, sums largely in ex- 
cess of money actually paid ; (5) that Brown was fully advised of Vail’s 
extortions and was cautioned by Vail to fortify himself ; (6) that Brown 
received from $200 to $400 for work done in the Auditot’s office, for which 
he made no accounting to the State. Other questionable acts the com- 
mittee charitably attribute to customs ‘‘ more honored in the breach than 
the observance,” customs which are excusable only on the ground that 
the laws which should govern State officers have fallen into ‘* inocuous 
desuetude,” as it were. 

In addition to these grave irregularities, the committee find that Gov- 
ernor Sherman was warranted in suspending Auditor Brown because (1) 
the Auditor failed to verify his monthly reports ; (2) failed to make said 
reports with that accuracy and particularity which the law requires ; (3) 
failed to make out and file vouchers as required by law ; (4) failed to ac- 
count for all miscel!aneous fees paid to him; (5) failed and refused to ac- 
count to the Governor for all funds and property received by him and in 
his control. 

A committee of five members of the legislature was appointed to pre- 
pare articles of impeachment. 
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The committee drew up the articles, of which the following is the sub- 
stance: 


First—Said Brown did during the years 1883-4 willfully, intentionally 
and corruptly fail and neglect to keep and make accurate and particular 
account of all fees received by him as Auditor of State, and failed to ren- 
der accurate monthly report of said fees, etc , thereby being guilty of mal- 
feasance in office and misdemeanor. 

The second article recities the same particulars with reference to 1885. 

The third article charges: Brown with willfully and corruptly issuing a 
certificate of solvency to the Bremer County Bank, knowing it to be in 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Article 5 charges Brown with willfully and corruptly receiving from said 
bank $100 for making said false and fraudulent certificate. 

The fifth article accuses Brown of collecting about $1500 for examina- 
tion of banks and appropriating the same to his own use, contrary to law. 

Article 6 charges Brown with intentionally and corruptly drawing war- 
rants on the State treasurer for payment of clerks, without taking or filing 
proper vouchers as provided by law. 

The seventh article charges the Auditor with having willfully, intention- 
ally and corruptly agreed with one Vail to charge and collect from insur- 
ance companies illegal and extortionate fees. 

» The eighth article recites the same offense with reference to the salary 
of Bruce Reid. 

Article 7 charges collusion of Brown and Vail to defraud insurance 
companies for personal gain. 

The tenth article recites that Brown failed to keep a record of or cover 
into the treasury said fees, 

Article 11 accuses Brown with knowingly and corruptly permitting 
Deputy Auditor Stewart to charge and collect from banking associations 
as fees for examination thereof $1455, with intention to cheat and defraud 
said banks. 

The twelfth article recites that said collections by Stewart were know- 
ingly and corruptly allowed by Brown to be used for Stewart’s personal 
benefit. 

The thirteenth article recites that Brown, during the years 1883-5, did, 


willfully, corrupt'y, and with intention to defraud the State, draw war-’ 


rants on the Siate treasury in favor of Stewart in the sum of $1,061.01 in 
excess of Stewart’s salary. 

Articie 14 states that Brown, having been re-elected Auditor of State 
and failing to requalify, being suspended by the Governor for such fail- 
ure, neglected and refused to comply with said order, and did willfully, 
intentionally and corruptly attempt to exercise the functions of the Auditor 
of State without the order of suspension being revoked. 

The fifteenth article charges Brown with corruptly issuing to himself a 
warrant on the State treasurer for salary fora time of nis suspension up to 
the time he was reinstated by Governor Larrabee in January, 1886. 

Article 17 charges Brown with leaving his office in charge of irrespon- 
sible persons, 

The seventeenth article accuses Brown of willfully allowing Stewart to 
exercise the functions of deputy auditor without his bond having been 
— by the Governor, and refusing to appoint any other person as 

eputy. 

The eighteenth article charges Brown with signing warrants in blank 
and allowing them to be filled out by others without knowing to whom or 
for what amount or on what account drawn, thus permitting the business 
of the office to be transacted by persons not authorized by law so to do, 
and in a loose, unsafe, irregular and illegal manner. 


The House appointed the following managers to conduct the impeach- 
ment trial—viz., Weaver of Hardin, Riley of Louisa, Cousins of Cedar, 
Berryhill of Polk, republicans; and Heatley of Pottawattamie, Craig of 
Lee, Ball of Johnson, democrats, to whom articles of impeachment were 
referred, with power to change as they might see fit, said articles not being 
entirely satisfactory to the majority of the House, 





Crikelairs Automatic Fire Extinguishing Compounj, Fi-e Alarm 
and Signal, 
An exhibition was given last Thursday afternoon, in vacant lots at the 
foot of Front street, of the use of Crikelair’s automatic fire extinguishing 
compound. A substantial building, with doors and windows that could 
be opened and closed, was stored with barrels and boxes filled and satu- 
rated with coal and linseed oil, varnish, turpentine and other inflammable 
substances, and was then ignited. On the first exhibition a box contain- 
ing the compound was suspended in the apartment, and fuses ran along 
the wall connecting with the box, with an alarm bell and a cartridge sus- 
pended outside the building. The fire was started and soon became a 
roaring blaze. The fuse caught in a moment; there was-a report of the 
alarm gun or cartridge designed to announce the fire; the bell alarm at 
once started, and simultaneously the box of compound igniting, diffused 
the dry chemical powder, which went up in a fume, consuming the oxygen 
in the room and extinguishing the hot mass of flame at once. Blazing oil 








that was put out by the compound was afterward brought out of the struc. 
ture and reignited. The second test was a repetition of the first as to the 
fire extinguishing ability of the compound, though a better demonstration 
was made. The fire was permitted to get undisputed headway and the ep. 
tire building was enveloped in angry flames, when Mr. Crikelair rushed with 
a box of the compound with a short fuse attached, to the door of the building, 
and tossed itamong the flames. The effect of the gases emanating from the 
compound as it burned was instantaneous, and the burning structure, filled 
with inflammables, immediately became a smoking mass, enveloped in a 
sulphurous cloud. The gases penetrated every part of the building and 
it was demonstrated that the compound cannot fail to kill flame in 
confined space. A box of compound can be ignited by anyone and thrown 
into a confined room to effectually check an incipient fire. It is claimed 
that the gases will do no injury whatever to property. The system in. 
cludes a plan to close hatchways automatically, and to furnish a signal 
light on buildings when a fire starts therein. 

The exhibition on Thursday proved all that Mr. Crikelair undertook to 
show. It was conducted in the presence of a large assemblage, includ. 
ing prominent fire underwriters, fire authorities, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men. The following committee, specially appointed by the Board 
of Fire Underwriters, witnessed the exhibition : Samuel Townsend, presi- 
dent of the City Fire; A. M. Kirby of the Contisental ; F. O. Affeld, 
manager of the Hamburg-Bremen, and Charles L. Gunn, secretary of the 
New York Equitable; Samuel E. Belcher, president of the Jefferson, 
chairman. 





Insurance on a Building which Fell and Took Fire. 


THE insurance companies refused to pay the losses sustained by 
Balmforth & Co. of Louisville, because evidence can be produced indi- 
cating that the fall of the building was the cause of the fire, and under the 
clause in the policies protecting them from liability in case a building falls 
unless the fire causes the fall, the position of the companies is secure, 
Joha O. Schwing, surviving partner of Balmforth & Co., of which the 
senior partner, Jabez Balmforth, and the manager, General H. M. Wright, 
lost their lives in the wreck of their building on February 8, has brought 
suit against the Firemans Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., for 
$5000. This isa test case. The total loss by the fire and wreck was 
$99,238, and it was fully covered. 





Insurance Men at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. 


Last night the insurance fraternity turned out in full force to witness the 
burlesque ‘‘ Evangeline” at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. Officers, 
clerks, agents, brokers, insurance journalists, representatives of life, fire 
and casua'ty companies were present to see the play and enjoy the fun. 
The dudes of the profession were on hand, and made the hearts of some 
of the pretty girls in the Evangeline troupe flutter with excitement. 
Wise men laid aside their dignity and laughed with everybody else at the 
doings on the stage and in the auditorium, and grave underwriters grew 
hilarious. The merriment of the occasion became contagious, and every- 
body present had a good time. The play bristled with trade hits and 
jokes, and the actors and actresses talked and sang like born under- 
writers. Showers of chestnuts greeted well-known “‘ gags,” but the actors 
had not entertained the Produce Exchange and dry-goods men without 
profiting by experience, and the agility with which they evaded the 
missiles merited applause. Among the verses sung by the charming 
Gabriel, in her inimitable style, a /a Irving, that elicited the especial ap- 
plause of the fraternity, were the following : 


They say the trade of insurance has made 
A Paradise for the ‘‘ Beats,” 
That the Brokers thrive like bees in a hive 
On Cedar and Liberty streets. 
They dress, they smoke, they drink, they eat 
Their three square meals a day, 
But how they do it on Ten Per Cent, 
It isn’t for me to say ; 
It isn’t for me to say ; 
The company’s premium account might tell— 
It isn't for me to say. 
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A prosperous Broker once was I, 
Ere the Tarift Rates were made ; 
I thought “‘ honestee"” was the best policy, 
But that old notion is ‘‘ played.” 
Some great big brokers made a deal, 
And took my business away, 
And placed it under the Tariff. But where? 
It isn’t for me to say ; 
It isn’t for me to say ; 
I have a suspicion, but then you know 
It isn’t for me to say. 


I quit the ‘‘ Fire "’ and went into Life, 
And became such a terrible liar, 
That when I go out of this /ife, I fear, 
I shall go right into the fre. 
I worked the ‘‘ Assessment” plan by night, 
The ‘‘ Tontine ” racket by day, 
And which is the biggest humbug of the two, 
It isn’t for me to say; 
It isn’t for me to say; 
I doubt if I know more about it than you, 
So it isn’t for me to say. 


An insurance journal I represent, 
And I go to the Companee, 
And I say we will write you up with a boom, 
For a very liberal fee. 
But if they refuse to advertise, 
And don't consent to pay ; 
Our Editor! He might write them down, 
But it isn’t for me to say ; 
It isn't for me to say ; 
For I never—never—never—levy blackmail ever, 
So it isn’t for me to say. 


My Aunt she died while fast asleep, 
Awake my Uncle died ; 
And the Company insuring their lives maintained, 
That they died of suicide. 
Their wise physician he opined, 
That both would be living to-day, 
If she’d stayed awake and he'd gone to sleep, 
But it isn’t for me to say ; 
It isn't for me to say; 
He said they died by a voluntary act, 
But it isn't for me to say. 


Above the debris of the fire 
The bold adjuster stands, 
And like old Shylock, cruel and hard, 
His pound of flesh demands. 
And yet a most outrageous claim 
Sometimes consents to pay ; 
Now, what effects this wonderful change, 
It isn’t for me to say ; 
It isn’t for me to say ; 
A snug little check might soften his heart, 
But it isn't for me to say. 


I went to have my life insured, 
And answered the questions plump 
Till the agent got rather impertinent 
And found he had struck a stump. 
‘‘ Are you married ?” says he. ‘‘ Oh, no,” says I. 
‘* How old are you to-day ?” 
I smiled sarcastic-like and replied : 
‘It isn’t for me to say; 
‘It isn't for me to say ; 
‘‘ I've set my Cap for a Millionaire, 
** So it isn’t for me to say.” 


We had a board of brokers once, 
But that was in days gone by; 
When they would not cut a tariff rate 
Any more than they would fly. 
But now the thing has changed about, 
Scalping’s the order of the day. 
Just how some brokers get their lines 
It isn’t for me to say; 
It isn't for me to say ; 
It isn't for me to say 
What they will do when the world burns up ; 
That isn't for me to say, 





Captain Dietrich brought down the house when he sang the following 
stanzas 

I first essayed 
The Hardware trade, 

But failed three times or more ; 
Then I bobbed around 
Until I found 

A chanée in a Dry Goods Store. 
But my head isn’t strong, 
So it was not long 

Till I busted that firm complete. 
Then it seemed to me, 
That soon [ should be 

Once more upon the street. 
But the fates took pity, 
And soon a committee 

Of insurance men were sent ; 
Now I never objected, 
And so they elected 

To make me their president. 
Said they it’s a rule 
In the Insurance school, 

That a president's usually made 
Of some bald-headed dunce, 
Who has failed at least once 

In some other department of trade. 


I shivered and shook 
When the place I took 

As head of the companee, 
For O! Iam fated 
To be over-rated, 

And placed where I ought not to be ; 
But it can’t be denied , 
That a man must provide 

For himself and his familee. 

So I manged to fix 
A place for six 

Of my sons at a big salaree ; 
Then things went well 
For a limited spell, 

‘Till the first year's business matured ; 
Then the losses increased 
And the profits all ceased, 

And the company reinsured ; 

But I went to the re- 
Insurance companee 

As part of the assets, you see ; 

And don't you forget, 
I am flourishing yet 
As president of the Re. 


After the play the insurance men went around to Morrelli’s restaurant 
on Fifth avenue and sat down to supper. Among their guests were sev- 
eral noted theatrical men, and mirth and festivity continued until the new 
day arrived, 





Unhealthy Occupations. 
ALL trades and manufacturing processes are attended by the evolution of 
dust or of volatile particles, more or less considerable and hurtful. Per- 
sons habitually breathing a dust-laden atmosphere of this kind acquire a 
liability to diseases of various sorts; but as the inhaled dust is neces- 
sarily in every instance brought into contact with the lungs, the pulmonary 
organs chiefly suffer in the end. 

Were we to enter one of the busy workshops of the steel workers, and 
for a time, amid the turmoil of machinery, attempt to breathe its stifling 
atmosphere, charged with minutely-pulverized dust emitted by hundreds 
of wheels, we would have a practical experience of the causes why few, 
if even one, of all the workers there will ever reach their fortieth year. 
The average duration of life among the day grinders of forks is 29 years ; 
of razor grinders, 31 years; edge-tool grinders, 32 years; knife and file 
grinders, 35 years, and saw and sickle grinders, 38 years. The cause of 
this excessive mortality is apparent. In every 100 sick among the needle 
makers, 70 are consumptive ; among the file makers, 62 in 100 are con- 
sumptive, and, taking the steel grinders all around, rather over 40 in 100 
are consumptive. Consumption among workers in copper and lead is 
the predominant disease, and in every 100 lithographers, for instance— 
workers in copper—one-half nearly are consumptive, but notoriously over ' 
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topping all the other dusty occupations, in their effects upon life and 
health, are those of the grindstone makers, flint cutters and glass pol- 
ishers. The conditions under which their work is carried on is in the 
highest degree favorable to the production of pulmonary diseases; they 
work in an atmosphere loaded with sharp spiculz, which lacerate the 
lungs and quickly induce consumptive disease. Every grindstone maker 
is cut down by it, ator soon after the age of 24. Hardly oneescapes. The 
flint and glass polisher have each 80 deaths per too sick of consumption, 
and their average life is under thirty years. Again, the stone-cutters 
terminate their average life at tne age of 36—36 in every 100 lives being 
consumptive. 

The occupations which are productive of vegetable dust include a 
somewhat promiscuous and apparently incongruous variety of workers. 
Among these we have the cigarmaker and tobacco and snuff-worker. 
Aithough they enjoy an average life of fifty-five years, they nevertheless 
head the list with thirty-six cases of consumption in every 100. Among 
the different classes of workers in textile fabrics, the weavers engaged in 
the cotton, flax and hemp branches are unquestionably the chief sufferers. 
It is stated on the best authority that three-fifths of the flax workers of 
Belfast, Ireland, the chief centre of that textile manufacture, are con- 
sumptive. In other words, 60 in every 100 are said to die of that disease. 
The average life of the weavers of this restricted class is forty-four years, 
while that of the weavers in general is about fifty-seven. Carpenters, 
joiners and cabinetmakers are affected by their dusty occupation, each 
group having 14 consumptive cases in every 100, It is generally be- 
lieved that the coal miners’ ard coal heavers’ occupation is one most 
highly productive of pulmonary disease, and on that supposition, when 
consumption occurs in this class, it is designated ‘‘ miner’s phthisis.” 
Doctor Smart says in his experience—hospital or otherwise—he had not 
beer able to confirm this prevalent belief, nor does he believe it to be 
well founded. In every case of so-called ‘‘ miner’s phthisis,” which he 
had seen, there was a distinct family history of the disease. It would 
seem, therefore, that a man predisposed hereditarily to consumption, 
develops it more readily as a coal miner or coal heaver than in any other 
employment. The black expectoration seen in miners’ consumption 
proves no more than that the coal dust has reached the lungs—certainly 
not that it is the cause of the disease, Coal dust—or, to call it by its 
proper name, carbon—from its highly antiseptic properties, acts as an 
excellent protection to the pulmonary organs. Dr. Smart further states 
that among 1200 sick miners only one case of consumption was noticed. 
The effect of breathing animal dust is shown in the following statistics : 
The percentage of consumption among brushmakers is 49.1, hair dressers, 
32.1; skinners, 23.2; tanners, 162; hatters, 15.5; buttonmakers, 15.0; 
harnessmakers, 12.8, and clothmakers, to per cent. 





The Ohio Life Insurance Report. 


From advance sheets of the life insurance report of Henry J. Reinmund, 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, we make the following liberal ex- 
tracts: 

The influence and importance of twenty-nine life companies, covering 
on the lives of their patrons $2,074,141,951.22, and on the lives of citizens 
of our own State $140,979 522.93, should neither be ignored nor their in- 
terests tampered with by unjust and uncalled for legislation. The people 
demand the most zealous care and protection of their'share in this trust, 
for from it comes in the main the sustenance of such beneficiaries as 
widows and orphans. Legislation tending to annoy or complicate these 
useful corporations in the honest and careful management of these trusts 
only imposes additional expense upon them, which, in the end, their 
patrons bear, and they alone are the sufferers. 

Co-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE.—To this very important branch of life 
insurance I invite your careful attention. Of the twenty associations in- 
cluded in the tables, nineteen are from our State. Out of the total income 
of the twenty ($1.251,572.03) was paid by patrons in Ohio $710,695.60, and 
of the $953,995.83 paid on death claims, $570,423.76 was paid to Ohio 
beneficiaries. No State in the Union has paid so little attention to this 
class of legislation as Ohio. Massachusetts leads in superior legislation 
on this subject, and New York, Illinois and Michigan have followed 
closely in the wake of Massachusetts. As the result of wise and proper 
legislation in States named, they have strong and popular co-operative 
associations, able to fulfill their contracts and their patrons fully pro- 
tected, with the assurance that their beneficiaries will realize in full the 
promises of their contracts. A great majority of the patrons of these asso- 
ciations are laboring men, who cannot spare enough at one payment out of 
their earnings to pay a premium in a regular life company ; consequently, 
their beneficiaries are of the most dependent class, and their demands for 








proper laws and protection the most urgent. Out of the nineteen Ohio 
associations, but five during the past year paid a $1000 certificate in fyjj 
The remaining fourteen have averaged on the $1000 certificate from $79.31, 
the lowest, to $961.56, the highest. Dwell carefully on this aspect: Aj 
Ohio association issuing a contract representing $1000 to be realized 
upon the death of the holder, and at his death being able to pay his widow 
and orphans only the pittance of $79.31. Yet, under our present law, no 
remedy exists, and the department can in no way stop such associations 
doing business. The credit to the five who pay their certificates in full js 
not due to our laws, but to miraculous management under weak, defective 
and dangerous laws. A carefully prepared bill on this subject passed the 
Senate last winter, but, for some unknown cause, was stranded in the 
House committee on insurance. Another effort is again being made to 
relieve our people from this criminal neglect. A proper bill is now with 
House committee on insurance, and, I trust, you will give it your hearty 
support. 

The following life companies have been admitted to do business in Ohio 
the past year: Prudential Life, Newark, N. J.; State Mutual Life, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 

The Homeceopathetic Mutual Life, New York city, has withdrawn from 
Ohio. 

During the past year the following co-operative associations have closed 
up: Jelloway Mutual Aid, Jelloway, O.; Oriental Protectors, Mt. Ver. 
non, O. 

The Covenant Mutual, Galesburg, Ill., was admitted to Ohio. 

During the past year the following life companies have been carefully 
examined and found correct in every particular, and worthy the confidence 
and patronage of the insuring public: Hartford Life and Annuity, Hart. 
ford, Conn.; Michigan Mutual Life, Detroit, Mich. 

In December, 1885, I made the annual examination of the Union Cen. 
tral Life, as required under section 272, Revised Statutes. I found the 
company’s affairs in excellent condition. The officers are careful and 
honest, and merit great praise for their wise and prudent management, 
The success of this company the past year has been unprecedented. As 
an evidence of this success they have added in new business over 
$7,000,000 during the year. Ohio’s only life company justly takes rank 
with the best. 

UNDERGOUND ProsecuTions.—During the past year, I have been vigi- 
lant in my efforts to relieve our people of the curse of underground in- 
surance. December 4, 1885, at Columbus, O., I caused the arrest of M. 
L. Baker, president, and Wellington McCullough, secretary, of the 
Mutual Protection Association Patrons of Husbandry of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
and they were bound over to appear before the Common Pleas Court of 
Franklin county. Since the arrests, the association has been put into the 
hands of areceiver, and the people are relieved of this swindle. March 12, 
1886, at Corning, O., I arrested A. J. Wolfe, general agent for the Globe 
Reserve Mutual Life Insurance Company of Baltimore, Md., and had 
him bound over to appear before the Perry county Common Pleas Court. 
This is the worst graveyard swindle marauding the country, and, through 
the influence and assertions of the pretended insurance journal called 
Jottings, issued at Baltimore, Md., in the interest of such graveyards, it 
has done more to defy the Jaws of the State insurance departments of this 
country than any other association known. Their plans, promises and 
methods to catch the unsophisticated are the most deceptive and danger- 
ous. The arrest of this general agent in Ohio was followed by the arrest 
of an agent for the same association at Kansas City, Mo., March 23, 1886, 
by Col. C. P. Ellerbe, attorney for the Missouri Insurance Department. 
Like vigilance in other State insurance departments will soon drive this 
association out of existence, and have a healthy influence in ridding the 
people of other like pestiferous swindles, 

Tontine LiFe INsURANCE.—This much-agitated plan of life insurance 
received the attention of the last session of our State Senate, and, in 
accordance with Senate resolution No. 100, a committee, composed of 
Senators Wolcott, White and Cable, with the assistance of your Super- 
intendent of Insurance and Sheppard Homans, an actuary of renown 
and rare ability, made a thorough investigation of this form of life 
insurance. A full report of the evidence taken for and against the 
plans, together with the report of the committee, was published, and 
1000 copies distributed. Every member of the present Senate and 
House of Representatives has been furnished with acopy of the testimony 
taken and the report of the Senate committe and actuary and Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. I, therefore, only add to what has been so well 
said by your Senate committee, statistics and occurrences of import- 
ance since said report was made: First, I ask your careful consider- 
ation of the following tables of comparison, giving the business of the 
twenty-nine life insurance companies authorized to do business in Ohio 
during 1885 ; also, the gross income, gross assets and net surplus over 
all liabilities of these companies. : 

The twenty-nine companies issued in 1885 in Ohio 11,325 policies, in- 
suring $26,331,867.50. The twelve companies doing the different forms of 
tontine insurance issued of these new policies 6967, or sixty-two per cent, 
covering $18,595,856.50, or seventy-one percent. Of the 57,904 policies 
in force in Ohio, insuring $140,979,522.93, the tontine companies have 
36,605 policies, or sixty-three per cent, covering $86,826,022.93, or sixty- 
two per cent. Losses incurred in Ohio, $2 121,454.42; tontine com- 
panies, $1,177,884.04, or only fifty-five per cent on sixty-two per cent of 
amount covered, Premiums received, $4,093,923.77 ; tontine companies 
received out of this $2,697,221.18, or sixty-six per cent. Gross income 
from premiums and all other sources, $107,582,527.98 ; tontine companies 
portion of this, $72,562,091.25, or sixty-eight per cent. Gross assets, 
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tontine companies’ portion of this, 

The above figures evince 

Jans of life insurance over 


the ordinary plans. 


belonging to tontine companies, $329,723,817.03, or 
Net surplus over all liabilities, $64,509,255.32 ; 
$43.388,075.20, or sixty-seven per cent. 
beyond dispute the popularity of the tontine 
The right of every citizen 


to select the plan he deems most advantageous to himself and heirs certainly 


the result 


cannot be denied. Second, much has been said by some of the companies 
confining their business to the ancient plans of life insurance about the 
unfairness in the tontine methods of keeping accounts. Your committee 
found the same zealous care and fidelity in the management of the trusts 
and the methods of bookkeeping of the tontine companies as practiced 
by other life companies on other plans of life insurance. 





Fire and Marine Insurance Results in Canada for 1885. 


From the advance report of W. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Insurance for the Dominion of Canada, we compile the following recapitulation of 


s obtained by and the standing in Canada of the companies transacting fire and marine insurance there : 


Fire Business iN CANADA, 








COMPANIES. 


6 Canadian companies . 
19 British companies. 
4 American companies 

Grand totals for 1885 


Grand totals for 1884 
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Net Cash Gross Amount Net Amount | ™ Seent . | Ussereian Cisne 
Received for of Policies, New at Risk | I eth | Net Amount 
Premiums. and Renewed. at Date. | ~~ Y —s! Paid for Losses. | = 
| the Year. | Not Resisted. | Resisted. 
————— _- — - | -_—— | _ _ - — ——— 
$1,276,127 $126,205.74 | $153,555.157 $717,866 | — $604.400 $93,085 $11,003 
3,371,825 336,624,547 423,394,437 1,908 451 1,895,175 121,126 71,915 
,I 37,623,116 46,830,075 211,533 | 186,923 32,089 1,850 
$5,016,132 | $500,453.437 $623,779,669 $2,837,850 $2,778 498 $246,300 | $84,768 
$4,980,128 $513.983.378 $605,507,789 | $3,161,062 | $3,245,323 $226,230 | $57,456 
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COMPANIES. 


3 Canadian companies 


1 British company........+-++.--- evcccces 


2 American companies 


INLAND MARINE BUSINESS IN CANADA, 
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Net Cash Gross Am unt Net Amount tas peeuat Net A | Cnnneae Canta, 
Received for of Policies, New } at Risk Semel During of they | = . — - 
Premiums. and Renewed. | at Date. she Veer. | But Rested. | Risieted. 
‘ ; aaa nae Take ks 
$49 036 $10,591,893 | $28,876 $25,499 $28,498 $620 $3,300 
9.999 | 2,737,164 [0s xaos 7,206 7,206 [ pics iF  ¢nane ° 
2, | 1,604,127 12,072 460 ee ee eee 
$61,431 $14,933,184 | $40,048 | $33,165 $36,616 $600 $3. 300 
' ‘ : 





ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS OF CANADIAN COMPANIES. 





| CANADIAN ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS OF AMERICAN COMPANIES. 











que. 
Total Capital Mf any) 0! 
c rot hanes |acteetce! pull Uicee | cme. 
OMPANIES. Total Assets. | not includin ail or 208 sae.s 
Capital . in aa of Liabilities 
Stock. Collection. Capi 
2pital 
Stock. 
British America............. $1,133,614 | $628,213 $500,000 $5,401 
rere 268,621 | 219,401 F714 | — cccvecce 
London Mutual.......+.+++ 401,125 299,308 None. 101,817 
Quebec...... Jaeececeececeree 173,777 61,034 99,040 13,702 
Royal Canadian...........+.+ 708, 328 221,370 400,000 86,958 
Western ...... evepoce sovee «| 1,201,422 793,781 400,000 7,642 
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‘Total Assets Total of 
ComPaANIEsS, in Liabilities in Assets 
Canada, anada, | over 
| Liabilities. 
Caledonian........+sssscccssscecccccoces $125,015 $67,449 $57,565 
City of London........scccccces eeececess 121,883 131,906 —I0,024 
Commercial Union........-..-seeseeeeee 201,691 206,667 —4,976 
Fire Insurance Association.........++++++ 117,991 107,831 10,160 
Glasgow and London...........seee++e 177,087 100,081 77,006 
Guardian,.......00--++00+ geesosee sneeses 109,894 95,169 14,725 
Imperial ........2+-+eeeecesseccceeeecees 127,081 126,678 403 
Lancashire.....-sccccccccccsscccoccccess 178,727 161,477 17,250 
Liverpool and London and Globe ........ 739,219 237,309 501,851 
London and Lancashire............+.s006 III,150 56,409 54,741 
DI ccesnsctiwenscossieses 178,690 50,411 128,279 
National of Ireland 110,680 34,168 | 76,511 
North British........ 865,055 465,802 | 399 254 
Northern .......... 116,247 117,610 | —I, 363 
Norwich Union.......ccccscccsccccccsess 151,103 57.228 93,875 
Phoenix of London. 154. 158,840 —3,934 
Queen..... awiieee 216,022 —ae —13,430 
Royal cece veceeeeesesercccereneescceecs os 878,779 799; 79,095 
Scottish Union and National.....-....... . 122,673 35,439 87,234 
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| Excess 
Total Assets Total of 
Companigs. in Liabilities in Assets 
Canada. Canada. over 
Liabilities. 
MMB ono peer seserscsnvecscsvecesieoses $137,955 $48,874 $89,081 
Agricultural of Watertown.........------ 138,138 115,299 22,838 
ee eer ere 111,834 88,813 | 23,021 
Phenix of Brooklyn..........esceseeceeee 135,231 95,616 99,616 








The Kansas Insurance Superintendent on Valued Policy Laws. 


R. B. Morais, Superintendent of Insurance for Kansas, in his forthcom- 
ing annual report, advance sheets of which have been received, will de- 
nounce the valued policy iniquity in the following terms : 


A bill popularly known as the “ valued policy bill” has frequently been 
before the legislature, and, although from time to time it has received 
some support, it has not as yet been enacted intoa law. The substance 
of the measure is, that in event of the total destruction by fire of real prop- 
erty, the whole amount named in the policy shall be paid to the policy- 
holder, without regard to the fact that it may be largely in excess of the 
amount of his actual loss. Such a law has been in effect for a number of 
years in the State of Wisconsin, and more recently in the States of Ohio 
and New Hampshire. The State Superintendent of Insurance of Wiscon- 
sin reports that fire losses in that State have very largely increased since 
the enactment of the law. The published official records of Ohio show a 
similar condition of affairs. As one reason for the passage of the law has 
been stated to be that it would decrease the number of fires, it is proper 
to say that the results are all in the other direction. Aside from this, the 
measure has very little to recommend it. Fire loss is always a calamity ; 
it is the destruction of taxable property—the blotting out of values. A 


law that would by its operation under any circumstances make such pub- 
lic calamities sources of profit to the persons sustaining them, would en- 
courage that which should be discouraged and repressed by every con- 
sideration of public policy. 

A fire insurance contract, in the absence of a valued policy law, is 
merely an agreement with the propertyholder that his actual loss shall be 
made good to him, 


The amount named in the policy is set there as a 
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limit to the company’s liability, and not by any means as a fixed estimate 
of the value of the property insured. It goes without saying, that nobody 
knows what a building is worth so well as the person who has built it or 
paid forit. If he applies for or obtains an excessive amount of insurance, 
he does that which, to say the least, has a suspicious appearance ; and 
certainly the State should not become an accessory after the fact, by guar- 
anteeing to him whatever profits might result from a timely burning of 
the property. 

The well-known leaning of juries, and the tendencies of modern judicial 
decisions, all go to show that any attempt on the part of insurance com- 
panies to browbeat the policyholder, in the event of a fire, would prove 
futile. Asa maiter of fact, the records of this department show that less 
than one per cent of the amount of fire losses sustained by the companies 
ever become the subject of litigation. 

The valued policy law has proved to be so mischivous in its results, 
wherever tried, that I cannot too earnestly express the hope that it may 
never be entered upon the statute books of this State. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Captain James Ayers of Chicago has returned from a three months’ 
sojourn at Hot Springs, Ark., much improved in health. 


—James L. McCluer, general manager of the Western compacts, has 
resigned and gone into the local insurance business in Kansas City. 


—R. J. Smith, secretary of the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, 
has been elected president of the Illinois Club, and has gone to Cali- 
fornia on a business and pleasure trip combined. 


—J. C. L. Wadsworth took office as Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia on April 5. M. M. Rhorer, the intelligent deputy commissioner 
who has held office for eleven years, will continue with the department. 


—There is a rumor of an agency syndicate forming by small companies 
from Missouri, Dakota and other parts of the West to transact insurance 
in the East through licensed agents in New York and Massachusetts. 


—Henry W. Eaton, deputy manager of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company, one of the soundest n.en in the underwriting 
business, will sail for Europe on Saturday, accompanied by his daughter. 


—Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company received $20,305 premiums 
in March, 1886, as compared with $15,673 in March, 1885—an increase 
of $4632 for 1886. The total premiums received by Lloyds for policies 
issued during the year ending March 31, 1886, was $179,156. 


—The officers of the New York Life Insurance Company claim that 
the ten-year tontines now maturing are giving larger results than the ten- 
year estimates made at the same time with the twenty-year tontine poli- 
cies. The company therefore reasonably anticipates that the results of the 
twenty-year tontine policies will equal or surpass the estimates made on 
them. 

—The Macon Fire Insurance Company of Macon—the latest candidate 
for business in the South—was organized on March 24, and will begin to 
write policies in May. The company reports a paid capital of $100,000, 
and it is officered by S. T. Coleman, president, and Edgar S. Wilson, 
secretary, the latter being of the agency firm of Cobb, Wilson & Cabaniss, 
of Macon. 

—E. A. Ayers, secretary of the Insurance Company of Dakota, of 
Sioux Falls, was in New York during the past week. He reports that 
his company now owns $332,410 assets, composed of real estate mort- 
gages, cash in banks and bills receivable, secured by mortgages on farm 
property. The company received $200,032 premiums in 1885 and paid 
$130,276 losses. 

—F. H. Wagner, having purchased an interest in the agency of E. M. 
Christian, at Minneapolis, Minn., has tendered his resignation as secre- 
tary of the German Fire Insurance Company of Peoria, to take effect May 
1. Frederick D. Weiennett of Peoria, present county treasurer, has been 
selected as Mr. Wagner’s successor. Mr. Wagner has been with the Ger- 
man since it was started in 1876. 


—The Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Marshalltown, 
Ia., of which Sidney A. Foster is secretary, claims to be the ‘‘only 
mutual life insurance company west of the Mississippi river.” It adver- 
tises that it has ‘‘the best and approved plans,” ‘‘ policies non-for- 








feited” and that it has ‘‘ deposits with the State Auditor.” The last re. 
port of the Iowa Auditor (for 1885) does not refer to the Royal Union, 
and we shall await the forthcoming report to see how much funds the 
Royal Union has on deposit with the Iowa Department, for we shall be 
interested in the career of the ‘‘ only mutual life insurance company west 
of the Mississippi.” 


—A dispatch from the Southwest brings the startling news that John 
T. Ferris, manager of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Portland, Me., died suddenly of paralysis of the heart at the Vogel 
House, Dallas, Saturday. He was about thirty-five years old, and leaves 
a fortune estimated at $1,000,000,. With his wife he reached Dallas last 
Thursday. His remains will be brought to New York fer interment. 


—We have received the first copy of a new weekly insurance paper 
called The Investigator, published at St. Louis. Judging from the liberal 
extracts it contains from THE SpEcraToR, all of which are properly cred. 
ited, we imagine that the editor must bea subscriber and careful reader of 
this journal. Well, he could not choose a better insurance journal to admire 
oremulate. The Investigator reads asif it were edited by a practical man, 


—D. L. Pettegrew, special agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Springfield, was in New York during the past week 
and reported business encouraging. Mr. Pettegrew is a life insurance 
student and has a fine insurance library at his home in Worcester. Though 
a life insurance man, he is interested in fire insurance matters, and like 
other thinking underwriters, considersa knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness in its various branches essential to the successful conduct of any 
particular branch. 


—The National Live Stock Association of Richmond, Va., is a mutual 
organization devoted to insuring live stock on the fixed premium plan, 
The officers are Thomas A. P. Champlin, president ; Bryan McCullen, 
Jr., secretary; J. T. Midzette, director of agencies, and Wyndham R, 
Meredith, counsel. The association charges at the rate of $3.75 fora 
$75 policy on stock valued at $100, the amount of indemnity granted be- 
ing limited to three-fourths of the actual cash value. The plans of the 
company appear to be conservative, but it should have a cash or guaran- 
teed capital to insure good faith. 


—No companies have figured more unfavorably as ‘‘ underground” 
operators in the vicinity of New York than the Universal of Philadelphia 
and the Commonwealth Mutual of Columbia, Pa., both mutual concerns 
owning scarcely more than nominal assets. A suburban agent informed us 
last week that he rather carelessly accepted the policies of these companies 
on McKinney’s livery stable at Seabright, N. J., because they offered a low 
rate. The stable was burned recently, and now the owner is whistling 
for his insurance. The companies have been written to several times 
about the loss, but they are as silent as though all mail communication 
were cut off between Seabright and the State of Pennsylvania. 


—Since November, 1885, the following co-operative Jife associations 
have been incorporated in Illinois: Ancient Order of Home Helpers, 
Pearl; Butchers National Union and Life Indemnity Association, 
Chicago; Belleville Mutual Accident Association, Belleville; Capitol 
Accident and Disability Company, Springfield; Illinois Life Indemnity 
Association, Mascoutah ; Illinois Mutual Life and Accident Association, 
Sycamore ; Modern Life and Accident Association, Quincy. The Illinois 
Mutual Life was incorporated April 5. The officers of the Ancient Order 
of Home Helpers are: W. F. Hess, president, and W. T. Miller, secree 
tary, and of the Butchers National Union, Walter Pfeifer, president, and 
A. B. Lewis, secretary. 


—The New England mill mutuals have grown at a surprising rate in 
the past fifteen years, as is shown by a little table published by The 
Boston Standard, as follows: 
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